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of facts upon both. There was no Ministry possible which could
have shirked the issue between Lords and Commons, and none
could have advised the second dissolution of 1910 without satisfying
itself that the result would this time be decisive. Even if Asquith
had felt no scruple about the pledge he had given to the House of
Commons on 14th April, 1910, his Government could not have sur-
vived, if he had disregarded it.

IV
Another, and in some ways a more formidable, line of criticism
is directed to the secrecy of the November understanding. That
was so strictly observed that when the disclosure was finally made
it appears to have come with a shock of surprise to the Unionist
leaders. Lord Lansdowne's biographer, writing in 1929, appeared
still to be in doubt about the facts,1 though Asquith himself had
stated the most material fact in his Fifty Years of Parliament.
It has been suggested that Asquith acted unfairly in leaving his
opponents in the dark and even that the secrecy of it implied
something sinister in the transaction. In fact his one thought
was to keep the Crown out of the controversy, and he honestly
believed that fair conditions between the two parties would be
beet assured that way. No one disliked secrecy more than Asquith,
but in this case he deliberately chose it as the wisest course for
the Crown and the fairest between parties.
But he was wrong in one respect. He had hoped that, if the
election was decisive, the Unionist leaders would persuade the
House of Lords to accept the inevitable, and that no disclosure
would be necessary. In fact both Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne
admitted, as soon as the election was over, that no alternative
Government was possible* and it seemed natural to suppose that,
however much they disliked the course of events, they would
draw the logical inference and not prolong resistance to the point
of requiring the intervention of the Crown. So Asquith reasoned
and continued to reason until his hands were forced by the die-hard
movement in July, In this he probably attached too little import-
ance to the strong feelings in the Unionist Party, which made cool
and logical action extremely difficult at that moment. Up to, and
after, the meeting of Unionist Peers on 21st July, Mr. Balfour
himself seems to have been in favour of resistance up to the point
of requiring 4t a small creation of peers," and only to have with-
1 Ltfe> of Lansdowne, p. 411,